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round the new circuit to ring an electric bell, but when it was
connected to the cathode the current which went round the
circuit was not appreciable.

172.] The term in the expression for the potential in Art,
169, which is independent of the length of the arc, and which
involves an expenditure of energy when electricity travels across
an infinitesimally small air space, is probably connected with the
work required to disintegrate the electrodes, since the more
volatile are the electrodes the smaller is this term.

173.] The disintegration of the electrodes is a very marked
feature of the arc discharge, and it is not, as in the case when
small currents pass through
a highly exhausted gas, con-
fined to the negative elec-
trode ; in fact, when carbon
electrodes are used, the loss
in weight of the anode is
greater than that of the
cathode, the anode getting
hollowed out and taking a
crater-like form.

174.] Perhaps the most
interesting examples of the
arc discharge are those which
occur when we are able by
means of transformers to pro-
duce a great difference of
potential, say thirty or forty
thousand volts between two
electrodes, and also to trans-
mit through the arc a very
considerable current. In this
case the arc presents the
appearance illustrated in Fig. 71. The discharge, instead of pass-
ing in a straight line between the electrodes, rises from the
electrodes in two columns which unite at the top, whore ntria-
tions are often seen though these do not appear in the photo-
graph from which Fig, 71 was taken. The vertical eohmaiH are
sometimes from eighteen inches to two feet in length, they flicker
slowly about and are very easily blown out, a very slight puff of

Fig. 71.ittorf's the pressure was very low.
